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known to you, as are yours to me. I know we can give a pledge that 
in this uplifting task so generously placed in our hands by our citizens 
we will return satisfactory accomplishment. 

"The first responsibility reposing upon you is the selection of a 
proper location. Various sites have been proposed, but the ultimate choice 
is in your hands. A special committee, already authorized by you, will 
proceed at once to formulate its recommendation after careful survey in 
all sections, taking into consideration the districts from which come the 
majority of youthful delinquents and dependents. The site finally chosen 
will influence, naturally, the building plans. 

"During the year just ended, approximately 4,800 children were re- 
ceived at the Juvenile Detention Home, the ratio of delinquents to de- 
pendents being about 4J4 to 1. Located in one of the most congested 
districts of the west side, its neighborhood could not be worse. Soot and 
dirt rain in winter and summer long. Playgrounds and healthful air are 
denied. Necessary sanitation is strangled. The new home, now pos- 
sible, will be swept by fresh air and sunshine, flanked by playgrounds, 
have bright schoolrooms, probably cottages for residence, and every con- 
tributant to physical and mental well-being. It will permit proper segre- 
gation of dependents and delinquents. It will provide isolation hospital 
facilities, now utterly lacking, so that victims of childhood's ills may have 
most efficient treatment. Dangers of infections or epidemics will be 
eliminated. There will be a laundry, bakery and similar auxiliaries. In 
short, the new home will afford the juvenile wards of Chicago and Cook 
County that maximum of care which must make for their betterment, 
preparing hosts of youthful offenders and poverty victims for future good 
citizenship. 

t "In this humane task of salvaging the juvenile drift, the juvenile court 
will be quartered in this new home, thus doing away with the present 
carting of children through the streets. This will permit, too, the teachers 
and officials of the institution to intimately aid the court in its adjudica- 
tions."— R. H. G. 

An Outline of the Policy Pursued at the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, 
Governors Island, N. Y., and the Principles Underlying the Policy: 

The Military Offender 

Upon the admission of a convicted offender to the disciplinary bar- 
racks two courses of action towards him are possible, one punitive, the 
other reconstructive. 

The first means the applying of the strictest discipline and the placing 
of the offender at tasks which will cause him, if possible, to regret most 
thoroughly his ever having become involved in trouble. The other in- 
volves the relaxation of military discipline to some degree and the edu- 
cation of the offender by suitable methods so as to equipp him the better 
to avoid offending in the future. 

The treatment of the military offender at these barracks has been 
along reconstructive lines and this course has been followed for several 
reasons. 
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(1) Offenders are in a great majority of cases not sent to the disci- 
plinary barracks for their first offense; their records usually show 
several previous offenses due to maladjustment to military discipline. The 
imposition of a stricter and harsher discipline, while it would control the 
offender for the time being, at the same time would not hold out assurances 
that the relaxation of it after release would have accomplished the desired 
result, namely, normal adjustment to the demands of civil or military life. 
This is more clearly demonstrated by our second consideration, the study 
of the man behind the offense. 

(2) Every military prisoner upon admission is given a thorough 
mental and physical examination. In addition, a correspondence field 
study is employed. Every possible source of information is made use of 
to obtain a complete history of the offender, so that at the end of a month 
or six weeks we are in a position to make a reasonably accurate estimate 
of the kind of man we are dealing with, what his requirements are, what 
his abilities, and are in a position to make at least a tentative prediction 
as to his future possibilities. 

Resulting from these studies we find that some offenders are medically 
sick men, such as the insane, the epileptic, the feeble-minded, the drug 
addict, and, in some cases, the alcoholic. Others show character defects 
which have resulted in an anti-social attitude — the criminals — or an inability 
to adjust themselves to an environment, as shown by truancy in school 
life and lack of persistence in employment. 

A relatively small number can be said to be normal or accidental 
offenders, whose delinqeuncies are chargeable to social or economic con- 
ditions. 

(3) To treat military offenders in accordance with up-to-date recog- 
nized methods. 

The first or punitive method of treatment should be the method pre- 
vailing in a regular organization and carried out by that organization, re- 
sulting in short, disagreeable sentences in the post guardhouse. It is not 
possible nor desirable to employ the reconstructive method of treatment 
in a regular military organization. However, if the repeated infliction of 
short punishments for offenses does not result in the permanent correction 
of an offender he then becomes a candidate for the reconstructive method 
of treatment as practiced in the disciplinary barracks. 

The treatment of the military offender in the disciplinary barracks 
has a two-fold object — first, return him .to the colors a better soldier, or, 
secondly, if unfitted for military service to return him to civil life, if 
possible, a better citizen. 

The Disciplinary Battalion 

Any prisoner, regardless of his offense or the length of his sentence, 
is eligible to this battalion, who, after a thorough study of him as out- 
lined above, appears capable of resuming his place in the military service. 
The battalion is removed from the general barracks population and is 
quartered in a cantonment building such as has been used during the 
war at the various camps. While the discipline in the battalion is very 
strict, in fact much more so than in the average organization, still the 
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members of the battalion are given considerable liberty on the theory 
that it is wiser to detect those lacking in self-control before, rather 
than after, restoration. The battalion barracks has neither bolts nor 
bars; the battalion cooks and serves its own rations and does its own guard 
duty. It is under the supervision of one commissioned and several non- 
commissioned officers. 

If after three months of intensive military training a member of the 
battalion is certified as capable of taking his place in a regular military 
organization he is recommended for restoration to the service. 

Numbered Men 

The numbered men consist of those whose examinations show that 
they are not desirable- for the disciplinary battalion, although some after 
further observation may prove to be so. The treatment of these men 
is along educational and vocational lines. Fully 40% of them show the 
need of education. Classes in primary subjects are conducted during the 
morning hours by experienced Y. M. C. A. teachers for this class. In the 
afternoon the same conducts classes for more advanced work. In the 
evening classes of a vocational and educational nature, such as electrical 
installation, vocal and instrumental music and so forth, are in session. 

In the vocational work, advantage is taken of the existing shops, others 
will be added, in which to place prisoners after examination, where some 
useful trade my be acquired. 

The Honor Association 

Included in our education system we have instituted an honor system 
among our prisoners. In the study of our offenders it was found that 
such a large percentage had shown themselves incapable of continuously 
adjusting themselves in a normal manner to the demands of civil, as well 
as military life, that it was deemed wise to create among them a tangible 
social organization. It was recognized that wherever a body of men are 
in close contact for any length of time the prevailing feeling or tone of 
that body will be determined by the more assertive members. In prisons 
and other penal institutions where there is no authorized and recognized 
organizations the antagonistic, anti-social and habitual criminal elements 
are more in evidence. Accidental offenders and those who strive to avoid 
further trouble are inclined to keep by themselves and to serve out their 
sentences without associating much with others, even with those of their 
own kind. The lawless element are naturally attracted to each other and, 
in reality, possess the nucleus of an organization, which quickly crystalizes 
when any advantage can be gained. When thus crystalized the weaker 
characters are easily prevailed upon to follow and others are forced to 
join them by means of threats and other methods of intimidation. A 
disciplinary barracks is never free from this same danger, consequently it 
is a recognized organization with the better element in control of it, and 
subject to the supervision of the officers, can be formed the lawless and 
antagonistic element is placed at a disadvantage and the possibility of 
their quickly organizing and attracting others is reduced to a minimum. 
The educational value of such an organization is based on the theory 
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that members will realize that individual misbehavior reacts unfavorably 
on the whole body. The association has its rules and regulations and its 
tribunals for the trial and punishment of its own offenders. In this way 
members of the honor association are taught while in the barracks a respect 
for constituted law and order. 

Certain privileges are given for good conduct and certain punish- 
ments are prescribed for misbehavior, so that it is to the advantage of 
the organization to keep "barracks offenses" down to the minimum. 

It is hoped that lessons learned in their own organization will be 
applied to the larger social order upon their own release. 

The honor association includes all but 30 prisoners. Every new ar- 
rival is met by a member of the association and is made acquainted with 
the benefits of its membership. In this way new arrivals are immediately 
brought in contract with the better element, whereas in the past it was 
the disgruntled and antagonistic element which first approached the new- 
comer. 

The association has regular weekly meetings. It has its own con- 
stitution, by-laws, rules and regulations and standing committees. It 
pledges itself, through appointed sergeants-at-arms, to maintain good order 
in and about the barracks and to be careful of all sanitary and other 
regulations. If any member of the association detects another breaking 
any rule of the barracks he is in honor bound to report the offense to the 
organization. The offending member is then brought before the associa- 
tion's tribunal and if found guilty is asked to sign a statement requesting 
that he undergo the punishment prescribed by the court. 

The association has a grievance committee which meets the command- 
ant weekly to present to him matters of 'interest in the association and 
possible grievances. As a result, no matter of dissatisfaction is harbored 
amongst the prisoners without the commandant's knowledge. Recently 
this committee notified the commandant that the organization was having 
some difficulty with its offending members. These members preferred 
trial by the prison court instead of trial by the honor court, for the reason 
that the punishment by the former was less severe than in the latter. 
It was requested that the punishments prescribed by the prison court be 
made of equal severity to those of the association's court. 

The benefits of this association, both to the prisoners and to the bar- 
racks, are many. Gambling has been eliminated from the institution, the 
number of trials by prison court has decreased fully 75%. Better order 
prevails in the mess hall, the yard, in fact, the whole tone of the barracks 
is improved. Prisoners are more contented and misbehavior is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Recreation 

Appropriate recreation is enjoyed by prisoners, consisting of moving 
pictures and other shows at regular intervals, and athletic games out of 
doors. 

Sentences 

Much has been said in newspaper articles recently about the length 
and severity of court-martial sentences and, unfortunately, nothing has 
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been said about the practical working out of these sentences in the disci- 
plinary barracks. The man behind the sentence is considered here more 
than the sentence itself. In fact, every sentence is indeterminate and 
indefinite. It is possible, and has happened that prisoners sentenced to 
serve upwards of 20 years have been restored to the colors in fewer 
months. In fact it is possible for a prisoner with a life sentence to be 
restored to a regular organization in five months. In the case of num- 
bered men recommendations for their release have been made for various 
reasons on account of youth, mental inferiority, inadequate personality, 
nervous instability and the financial condition of their dependents, so that 
in the case of these prisoners, as well as the battalion men the sentence 
really cuts but little figure. This practice of recommending prisoners for 
release, as outlined above, was the general policy of this institution months 
before the present clemency board was appointed. 

As a matter of fact we are confronted by a much greater administra- 
tive problem by the short sentences now imposed than by the longer 
ones. Men with short sentences are generally apathetic as to restoration. 
Six-month sentence, with good-conduct time deducted, releases a man by 
expiration of his sentence in five months, too short a time for the cqc- 
rective and disciplinary measures applied to him to become sufficiently 
effective to warrant restoration. A shorter sentence than six months, and 
some are shorter, practically precludes the possibility of extending restora- 
tion. 

There are two or three cases that have recently come to attention of 
positive victims of short sentences. One man has been continuously in 
the hospital with ear trouble and no corrective or disciplinary measures 
could be applied before the expiration of his sentence. This is especially 
so on the entrance to the institution of a short term man. He may, at 
first, not desire to work for restoration, but later on he may change his 
mind, but when this decision is made it frequently happens that there is 
such a short period left as to render impossible the restoring of a prisoner 
in the usual way. 

No man should be sent to the disciplinary barracks for a shorter 
period than one year. Men with longer sentences have something definite 
to work for, which is not the case with shorter term men. The longer 
sentence awakens the prisoner to a healthy, laudable endeavor, while the 
shorter sentences stifle ambition. The short term prisoner sits back and 
waits for the end of his term; appeals to work for restoration fall on 
deaf ears and the morale of the institution is in consequence lowered. 

Criminals 

One of the vexatious problems with which we have to contend is 
presented by the ex-convicts, some of whom were released from prison 
to enter the army. Such men are considered bad risks for restoration. 
Usually no good grounds exist on which recommendation for clemency in 
their cases can be based. In consequence of their realizing that they can- 
not be restored or pardoned they become disgruntled and are a very dis- 
turbing element. Furthermore it is not at all desirable to have the ordinary 
military offender, often young and impressionable, come in contact with 
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this class of men. They are not proper subjects for the disciplinary bar- 
racks and should have been sent originally, if possible, to a federal peni- 
tentiary. At least some provision should be made, if they are to be held 
in custody, for their proper segregation. 

Forging Finger-Prints. — In the interest of science, and for the pro- 
tection of an innocent person who may be charged with a crime, I am writing 
this. 

I have covered a dagger with human blood and placed a finger print 
thereon — forged. 

In the Literary Digest of October 18, 1919, there appears a most interest- 
ing article: "Finger-Print Testimony in Court." This relates to the testimony 
of a finger-print expert at a murder trial in New Jersey. Upon the mur- 
dered man's shirt was found a finger-print in human blood — the defendant's 
it was claimed. 

It is this identical finger-print in human blood that I have placed upon 
a knife dripping in blood, although the hand of the New Jersey man has 
never touched the same. We are more than 3,000 miles apart (provided the 
accused murderer is still in New Jersey), and I do not know the man. The 
knife was new when I bought it. To avoid even a lurking suspicion that a 
finger-print of the accused or others might be on the blade, it was subjected 
to a severe scouring, as the scratches thereon will verify. No hand, living or 
dead, has touched the place where the "finger-print" now appears. It is 
simply a forgery of the same finger-print, or, to be critical, the same thumb- 
print of which there is a "Marked Enlargement Made from Print on Victim's 
Shirt," appearing on page 23 of the Literary Digest of October 18, 1919. 

We live in a troublesome age: murders, forgeries, crimes of every class 
are of frequent occurrence. Never before has there been greater demand for 
means of detecting criminals, and correspondingly great is the demand to know 
that the innocent one is not to suffer for a crime he has not committed. And 
justice demands that no guilty one shall escape, hence, there is a special 
demand for experts on particular sciences. There is no better evidence than 
that which a qualified expert produces. 

The eye may not see and the ear may not hear all of an occurrence, and 
time dims the recollection— frailties of man. The weakness of ordinary wit- 
nesses in courts who testify to facts that they have seen, or heard, or done, is 
too well known to need extended illustration. Only too frequently is such 
testimony shaken, ofttimes completely shattered under cross-examination. The 
ordinary witness has naught to present to the court but that which he thinks 
he remembers he has seen, heard, or done. Not so the expert on finger-prints, 
or on handwriting, or on a questioned document. The thing itself is placed in 
ocular observation for the adjudicators to determine the truth or falsity of the 
very thing in question. The expert points out to them the many essential 
details, associated and tabulated, the facts that do exist. It is the expert's 
many years of study, training, aptitude, that enables him to show material 
facts that would pass the untrained eye unobserved— if observed, unassociated 
with the materiality the fact bears to the issue. 

It is but the close resemblance of some of the letters in a writing, and the 
general resemblance of some of the lines found in a finger-print, that un- 



